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The Prologue. 

The forthcoming number of the Aflantic 
Monthly has the following strong and rugged 
verses, in which all who were fortunate enough 
to be present at the Jubilee Concert in the 
Music Hall, on New Year’s Day, will recognize 
the Prologue read on that occasion by Rapa 
Wa.po Emerson. 


BOSTON HYMN. 


The word of the Lord by night 
‘To the watching Pilgrims came, 
_ As they sat by the sea-side, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said,—I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor ? 


My angel,—his name is Freedom, 
Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo! Iuncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue, 
When he has wrought his best. 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 

Which dip their foot in the seas 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fleece. 


I will divide my goods, 

Call in the wretch and slave: 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great : 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a State. 


Go, cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs ; 
Cut down trees in the forest, 

And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 

The young men and the sires, 
The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling, and him that hires. 


And here ina pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, 

In church, and state, and school. 


Lo, now! if these poor men 

Can govern the land and sea, 

And make just laws below the sun, 
As planets faithful be. 


And ye shall succor men ; 

’T is nobleness to serve ; 

Help them who cannot help again ; 
Beware from right to swerve. 











I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave : 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth, 
As wind and wandering wave. 


I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow : 
So much as he is and doeth, 
So much he shall bestow. 


But, laying his hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 


Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


Oh North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honor, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 


Up! and the dusky race 

That sat in darkness long,— 
Be swift their feet as antelopes, 
And as behemoth strong. 


Come, East, and West, and North, 
By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 

For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 


Stradivarius and the Violin. 


By F. J. Feris. 
Translated for this Journal by Henry W. Betows. 
(Continued from page 330.) ¢ 

The little column placed ‘under the table of the 
violin, just at the left of the bridge, is now too 
weak in the old instruments, and particularly in 
those of Stradivarius and Guarnerius ; in all it 
has been found necessary to replace it with a 
stronger one. We need not conclude that these 
masters were deceived in this part of their work: 
they proportioned the column to the pressure of 
the strings, as it exerted itself according to the 
existing diapason of their day. Tartini discov- 
ered by investigations made in 1734, that the 
strain of the four chords upon the instrument 
was equal to 63 pounds. It must be borne in 
mind that the strings of Tartini were much 
smaller than those with which violins are now 
mounted, and that his bridge was less raised, so 
that the angle formed by the chords was consid- 
erably less. Twenty years ago the treble string 
did not reach its proper pitch under a pressure 
of less than 22 pounds, and the other chords re- 
quired only a little less; so that the total pres- 
sure amounted to about 80 pounds. The diapa- 
son had crept up a half-tone as early as 1734; 
instruments were strung with stronger chords, and 
the angle they made with the bridge was more 
acute: thence the necessity of a stronger column 








to support the pressure. Since then, such an 
excessive raising of the diapason has attended 
the search for a more brilliant sonority, that the 
difference of a semitone exists between the dia- 
pason of 1830 and that of 1856. If an attempt 
were made to estimate the present pressure of the 
strings on the table of the violin, no doubt it 
would be found greatly increased. This enor- 
mous strain tends incessantly to bring about the 
destruction of the old instruments, and necessi- 
tates a greatly increased power of resistance in 
the column under the bridge, This is the real 
cause of the necessary change which has been 
made from the weak columns of Stradivarius to 
the stronger ones uniformly substituted for them. 

The greater part of violin makers are ignorant 
that it is with this appendage, as with the tables 
of the instrument. The wood, whose sonority, 
in given dimensions, is the most marked under 
the action of the bow, is that which ought to be 
employed in the supporting column ; and the 
same is true in regard to the wood used for the 
bridge. 

If any other proof than their success were re- 
quired of the profound knowledge which the 
great makers of Cremona had of their art, and 
of all the phenomena of resonance in their in- 
struments,—it would suffice to examine the form 
of the bridge, and to follow Savart’s experiments 
upon this essential part of the sounding apparatus. 
Through how many guesses must not they have 
passed before coming to know the necessity of 
all the cuts seen in the actual bridge, which even 
artists themselves consider merely ornamental. 
From the immense diversity of form which the 
bridge offers in the instruments that have come 
down to us, we may mention two varieties of 
bridge belonging to viols—one a viol of seven 
chords, the body of which has no incisions except 
in the sides, and the other a viol of five chords, 
pierced in every part; next two bridges of 
violins, the first attached to a small patterned 
violin of the ancient school of Antoine Amati, 
the other belonging to a violin of Nicholas Amati. 
These two last belong to the settled form of the 
bridge, but with varieties—some in the number 
of the apertures, others in their shape. 

Stradivarius fixed at last permanently the pre- 
cise form. Delicate experiments, made with the 
minutest care, have demonstrated that any 
changes introduced into this model, injure the 
sonority of a good instrument. 

Thus it appears that Savart’s fine experiments 
demonstrate the excellence of the principles 
which have guided Stradivarius in the making of 
his instruments from 1700 to 1725. He did not 
wander from them in his later works, but the 
great age to which he attained gradually took 
away something from his firmness of hand. The 
form is not essentially altered, but the execution 
shows timidity. His finest known instruments ‘ 
are: 1. That which belongs to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany; 2. M. Allard’s; 3. Viotti’s, which 


did belong to M. Brochaut de Villiers; 4. Artot’s 
—which is now in possession of Count Cepol at 
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Nice ; 5. M. Bocpier, at Geneva, and finally those 
of Messrs. Betz, Goding, Rawdens and Fountain 
in London. 

_ These principles, so rich in results, the Master 
communicated to his best immediate pupils, at 
the head of whom stand Joseph Guarnerius—a 
great but capricious genius; next Charles Ber- 
gonzi, the most exact copyist of his master, from 
whom we have excellent instruments. Francois 
Stradivarius has also made some excellent in- 
struments, between 1725 and 1740, which bear 
his name; but we know others made by him in 
company with Omobono his brother, which bear 
the inscription: Sotto la disciplina d’ A. Stradi- 
varius, Cremona. 

Omobcno Stradivarius was more particularly 
employed in the repair and mounting of instru- 
ments, than with their manufacture. He died 
early in June 1742, and was buried the 9th of 
that month—as we learn by an authentic record 
from the church of St. Dominic at Cremona.— 
His brother Francois survived him only eleven 
months, having been interred, according to the 
same record, the 13th May, 1743. Both were 
laid with their father in one tomb. ‘The other 
immediate pnpils of Antoine Stradivarius are 
Michel Angelo Bergonzi, of Cremona; Laurent 
Guadagnini, also of Cremona; Francois Gobetti, 
of Venice, and Alexander Galiano, of Naples. 
They are arranged in the following table, in the 
chronological order of their works. 

1. Franciscus Gobettus, Venitiis, 1690 to 
1720. 

2. Alexander Galianus, Neapoli, 1695 to 1725. 
3. Lorenzo Guadagnini, Cremona, 1695 to 
1740. 


4, Homobonus’ Stradivarius, ) sub disciplina a 


Stradivarii, 

5. Franciscus Stradivarius, 1700 to 1725. 

6. Homobonus Stradivarius, Cremonae, 1725 
to 1740. 

7. Franciscus Stradivarius, Cremonae, 1725 
to 1730. 

8. Carlo Bergonzi, Cremonae, 1720 to 1750. 

9. Michel Angelo Bergonzi, Cremonae, 1725 
to 1750. 

Among Italian violin-makers of the third class) 
some were pupils in the school of the Amati; 
others were formed by the immediate pupils of 
Antoine Stradivarius. ‘They may be placed in 
the following chronological order : 

Pietro della Costa, at Treviso, 1660 to 1680. 

Michel Angelo Garani, at Bologne, 1685 to 
1715. 

David Techler, at Rome, 1690 to 1735. 

Carlo Giuseppe Testore, at Milan, 1690 to 
1700. 

Carlo Antonio Testore, at Milan, 1700 to 1730. 

Paolo Antonio Testore, at Milan, 1710 to 1745. 

Nicolo Galiano, at Naples, 1700 to 1740. 

Gennaro Galiano, at Naples, 1710 to 1750. 

Spiritus Sursano, at Coni, 1714 to 1720. 

Tomaso Balestieri, at Mantua, 1720 to 1750. 

Ferdinando Galiaro, son of Nicolo, at Naples, 
1740 to 1780. ‘. 

Jean Baptiste Guadagnini, at Placenza, 1755 
to 1785. ; 

Carlo Landolfi, at Milan, 1750 to 1760. 

Alessandro Zanti, at Mantua, 1700. 

Laurentius Sturionus, at Cremona, 1780 to 
1795. 

Some makers, born in foreign countries, were 
formed in Italy, in the school of the Amati, or in 





that of Antoine Stradivarius. At their head 
stands Stainer, originally from the Tyrol, and 
founder of a school of violin-makers in that 
country. He was born at Absom, near Hall, a 
city of the Tyrol, a few miles from Inspruck, and 
in his youth worked at Cremona with Nicolas 
Amati. His history is enveloped in obscurity 
and romance, but we can say confidently that he 
was a great master. His glory was obscured, 
and his instruments have ngt the commercial 
value, which really belongs to such as came from 
his hands, because the Tyrolean manufacturers 
of the third class often put his ndme on their 
mediocre works to raise the price. The greater 
part of the pretended Stainers in the market 
have this origin. The real 
artist were formerly classed by Lupot, an excel- 
lent maker of Paris, and by the violinist Cartier 
in three epochs. To the first belong the violins 
dated from Cremona, which have inscribed tha 
mark and signature of Stainer: they are of the 
greatest rarity. They are known by these char- 
acteristic signs; being of a smaller pattern, hav- 
ing the ff small and narrow; the scroll less 
elongated than in the Amatis, and much larger in 
front. The wood is broadly veined, and the 
varnish is that of Nicholas Amati. <A fine in- 
strument of this era passed from the possession of 
M. Desentelles, former intendant of the privy 
purse of the King, into the hands of Gardel, first 
master of the Ballets of the Opera, and a distin- 
guished amateur of the violin. It bore the date 
of 1644. 


instruments of this 


(To be Continued.) 





Moritz Hauptmann.* 


Moritz Hauptmann, whose name is mentioned with 
deep respect wherever the practice and science of 
music are cultivated, attained the age of seventy on 
the 13th October, 1862. As he began his profession- 
al career fifty years previously in Dresden, a Memoir 
by Oscar Paul (published by Alfred Dérffel, Leip- 
sic), has, at the suggestion of a number of his pupils 
and admirers in Leipsiec, just come out, hnndsomely 
got up to commemorate this double jubilee. The 
biographical details, and the description of Haupt- 
mann as an artist and a man, are preceded by a 
poem, written for the occasion, by Ad. Bottger, and 
a preface by Ad. Falchner, while, at the end, there is 
an appendix containing a catalogue of Hauptmann’s 
compositions and theoretical works. The little book 
is, on the whole, despite certain marks of haste, well 
written, and will, no doubt, exemplify in the case of 
Hauptmann’s admirers, Goethe’s maxim, quoted in 
the preface : 


“ Halte das Bild der Wiirdigen fest? Wie leuchtende Sterne, 
Theilte sie aus die Natur durch den unendlichen Raum.” 


Early in the morning the members of Thormann’s 
chorus greeted the Septuagenarian; congratulations 
were arriving all day, from far and neaf; a telegram 
was even sent from Cologne; and, in the evening, 
the Conservatory got up a musical festival, when 
four part-songs by Hauptmann were sung, and, 
among other things performed, his Sonata in G 
minor, for pianoforte and violin, plaved by Herren 
Moscheles and David ; Prelude and Fugue by Men- 
delssohn, played by Herr Bernecke; and Bach’s 
Ciacconna, played by Herr Wilhelmi, from Wies- 
baden, a pupil of David’s. 

On the 13th October, 1792, Herr Hauptmann, 
first-class Government architect, at Dresden, became 
the father of a son who received in baptism the name 
of Moritz. At an early age, the hoy manifested a 
predilection for music. His father fostered this, and 
improved the boy’s capabilities by causing him to be 
taught the violin. His education was, however, in- 
tended to be principally classical, and the hero of 
our notice applied himself studiously, as a boy and 
as a youth, to the study of mathematics, natural phi- 
losophy, drawing, and languages. In his nineteenth 
year, however, the young man’s partiality and voca- 
tion for music became so strongly pronounced, that 
his father gave his consent for him to be a musician 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 


Translated b 
by J. V. Bridgeman, j 





In 1811, the young man went to Spohr, at Gotha» 
and made himself a*good violinist. He received, 
moreover, lessons in composition from Spohr, and 
the foundation of the subsequent friendship between 
the two appears to have been laid at this period, 
After studying a year, Hauptmann was, in 1812, 
appointed violinist in the Royal band, at Dresden ; 
but he scarcely kept the situation a twelvemonth, 
since he officiated in 1813 as member of the band at 
the theatre in Vienna for the space of five months, 
In this city he again met Spohr, who was conductor 
at the Opera House. From Vienna he returned to 
Dresden, whence he was summoned in 1815, to 
Russia, as music-master in the family of Prince Rep- 
nin. His wandering life in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Pultava, and Odessa, necessarily exerted a great in- 
fluence on his mind. But it was more especially his 
residence in the South of Russia which proved of 
importance for the general development of his capa- 
bilities ; since m that part of the world there was 
little or no possibility of hearing anything like good 
music, his mind became again absorbed in’ scientific 
studies. His mathematical knowledge enabled him 
to undertake the most varied tasks involving that 
knowledge—even including land-surveying—and to 
solve the most difficult problems, as he could estab- 
lish musical combinations on mathematical ones. He 
composed, also, among other things, during his stay 
here, for a friend, a “ Divertimento for violin and 
guitar,” published afterwards, by Spina, Vienna, as 
Op. 8. In 1820, after having breathed Russian air 
for five years, he returned to Dresden, where he resi- 
ded for two years as a private individual. 

In 1822 he was summoned, as violinist, to Cassel» 
where the friendly relations between him and Spoht 
were still more extended. Spohr soon sent him pu- 
pils, desirous of perfecting themselves in theory and 
composition, such as Curschmann, Norbert Bargmiil- 
ler, Horsley, ete., and Spohr in his Biography (Vol. 
II., p. 170), says that Hauptmann displayed ‘ espec- 
ial talent ” for the task of instruction. Hauptmann 
now composed with great activity. Thus we read in 
Spohr’s Biography (Vol. IL, p. 199), that on the 5th 
April, 1834, the fiftieth birthday of the latter, a Can- 
tata by Hauptmann was performed at the house of 
Spohr’s son-in-law. Hauptmann assisted, also, 
in an opera, afterwards frequently performed, Der 
Matrose, the composition of which had been under- 
taken by himself, Spohr, Baldewein, and Granze- 
bach. His opera Mathilde, moreover, was success- 
fully performed twice. 

Hauptmann now visited Italy and France.  Afte? 
ashort stay in Paris, whitber he had gone, in the 
summer of 1842, for the sake of his health, with his 
wife (originally Madlle. Susette Hummel, daughter 
of the director of the Academy at Cassel, and mar- 
ried to Hauptmann since the 27th November, 1841) 
he found on his return an offer of the situation of 
“Cantor” and Masical Director at the Thomas 
School, Leipsic (in the place of Weinlig). Spohr, 
who himself had returned from Carlsbad, was pain- 
fully affected by the intelligence of his friend’s speedy 
departure. ‘ Although” as we read in his Biogra- 
phy (Vol. IT, p. 267), “he rejoiced heartily at see- 
ing Huuptmann exchange his situation in the Court 
Orchestra at Cassel for one so much more appropri- 
ate and honorable, the predominant feeling for the 
moment was one of sorrow at the losing thenceforth 
the society of one, who, both as a man and an artist, 
had been intimately connected with him for twenty 
years. As, among other things, Hauptmann had 
been an active and highly esteemed member of the 
Cicilien Verein, the latter, at Spohr’s suggestion, 
got up a farewell festival, the mnsical portion of 
which consisted principally .of compositions by 
Hauptmann. As, however, Spohr desired to add at 
least one piece of music having espetial reference to 
the solemnity, he selected the pleasing Cantata com- 
posed by Asel for the Golden Wedding of his father 
and mother, and which, having been furnished with 
appropriate words, entranced all present, the more 
from the fact that Spohr himself undertook the obdb/i- 
gato violin part which is added to the pianoforte 
accompaniment.” 

Hauptmann now became the Cantor at the Thomas 
School. His induction into this institution, on the 
12th September, 1842, gave the then rector, Stall- 
baum, an opportunity of composing for the usual 
anniversary of the school, on the 3ist December, 
1842, an inaugural discourse :—“ On the close con- 
nection between the masical education of youth, and 
the general aim of the gymnasium, together with 
biographical details concerning the Cantors at the 
Thomas School, Leipsic,’”—a discourse distin- 
guished for its admirable authorities. What Haupt- 
mann did in Leipsic, not only in the Thomas School, 
but as teacher at the Conservatory, after the founda- 
tion of that Institution, in 1843, has been often and 
generally acknowledged ; a few facts, however, con- 
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nected with this subject might be welcome, to recall 
the Past to the memory of the Present. We must 
direct especial attention to those performances, of 
which part took place, under his direction, in the 
Thomaskirche, and part in the Gewandhaus. In the 
last, for instance, in May 1847, he conducted 
Mozart’s Aequiem. In the former, his wife frequently 
appeared as a vocalist. What he did at thi€time, as 
a composer, is shown by the catalogue of his works. 
The grand Mass in G minor, with instrumental 
accompaniment, Op. 30, with which he entered on 
the discharge of his official duties, the 2nd October, 
1842, still further confirmed and extended, as we 
learn from the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung (44th An- 
nual Series, p. 864), the great respect with which he 
was received, and of which, as soon as he arrived, 
numerous proofs were publiely given. “So thor- 
oughly admirahje a work as this Mass,” continues 
the critic of the above journal, “rich in fancy, as 
well as masterly, and full of good taste in the treat- 
ment, can be written only by an artist of the first 
class. That we have gained such a one in Herr 
Hauptmann is our firm conviction, and that his 
efforts will really aid in furthering our musical do- 
ings, already so active and fresh, is our hope.” 
Hauptmann was also named honorary member of 
several societies, and, after the publication of his pro- 
found theoretical work, Lie Natur der Harmonik und 
der Metril:, in the summer of 1857, honorary Doctor 
of Philosophy and the Fine Arts, by the University 
of Gottingen. ‘ 

The author of the Memoir dwells at length on sev- 
eral of Hauptmann’s compositions and critical 
works, such, for instance, as the two-part songs with- 
out accompaniment; several four-part songs; the 
Vocal Mass in F minor, Op. 18; the twelve three- 
part canons, Op. 50 (Italian and German) ; the 
Erléuterungenzu J. S. Bach’s Kunst der Fuge (Leipsic, 
Peters), the Criticisms on Klengel’s Canons, and Fu- 
gues, etc. He ends by praising, from personal expe- 
rience, Hauptmann’s great merit as a teacher; and 
certainly all who have been fortunate enough to enjoy 
Hauptmann’s instruction and advice will agree with 
him. 

The catalogue of Hauptmann’s printed composi- 
tions contains fifty-three with the “Op.” number, and 
five without it. In addition to these, there are, as 
theoretical works, the Erliuterungen zu Bach’s Kunst 
der Fuge; Die Natur der Harmonik und der Metrik : 
the “ Preface” to the Edition of Bach’s Masses (in 
F major, A major, G minor, and G major), and sev- 
eral other critical productions. 

We will conclude with one of TIauptmann'’s max- 
ims, which is doubly valuable from the fact of its 
emanating from the lips of so profound a thinker in 
musical matters, and so learned a_ theoretician :— 
“The highest triumphs of art do not exist exclusive- 
t > Ope artist, and the judge of art, but for man- 

ind. 





Florentine Epistles. 
. I. 
FLorENcE, Dec. 8, 1862. 

Mr. Eprror :—Possibly it may be in the memory 
of some of your readers that, nearly a year since, 
you published a letter signed X. and dated Dresden ; 
giving it the title, “On the Pretended Love for 
Classical Music,” and accompanying it with a lead- 
ing article headed “ De Gustibus.’”’ Although I think 
your comments did not do either my remarks or my 
views (for they were mine) full justice, yet I am 
willing to leave text and commentary to the judg- 
ment of any one interested enough to turn to No. 
510 of the Journal, published in January, 1862. The 
subject of Franz may be fairly laid to its final rest 
in a pigeon-hole of that vast Columbarium, bearing 
on its portals your motto, De Gustibus. Yet I shall 
never cease to wonder that the same heart can be so 
ample as to admit Schubert’s Serenade, with its beau- 
tiful close on the major third, and feel even toleration 
for the Lotosblume of Franz. ‘ 

The charge that many, indeed a large majority, 
have deceived themselves in thinking they really felt 
and admired the classics, (I neither said, nor thought, 
all) I am willing to leave facts to decide upon. Let 
the statistics in Mr. Ryan’s late communication speak 
forme. He heads it, “ Decline of Musical Interest 
in Boston.” I doubt the fact. I believe with you 
that it has increased, and that in spite of the “Blind 
Tom” article in our leading magazine. I would 
rather entitle his paper: The Decline of Self-Delu- 
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sion in Musical Matters. In spite of the falling-off 
of concert-goers, I believe that real taste and knowl- 
edge have increased since the time when Mr. Schmidt 
initiated us into the mysteries of Beethoven—those 
far-off days of the Odeon, whence, after spending 
long evenings with our heads in our hands, we used 
to retire, sadder, if not wiser, men. The following 
number of the Journal has an article on the same 
subject signed S., with which I agree in the main.— 
You say youdo. Itis agreeable to me to feel that 
we are not really so mnech opposed as I had reason 
to believe a year ago. , 

There remains one subject, and one only, on which 
I would beg leave to say a few words. If you will 
refer to my letter, you will find that, as evidence of 
self-deception and of the fact that we of English race 
sometimes follow, in our admiration, rather authority 
than our own tastes and impulses, after speaking of 
a Paris audience that confessed openly its preference 
of Verdi to Mozart, I added: “ Anglo Saxons go 
so far in the other extreme as sometimes to be satis- 
fied with Mozart’s name alone. That Mass which, 
under the name of ‘ Mozart’s Twelfth,’ is the one, 
perhaps, in the highest repute in England and 
America, was a few years ago, offered to a Com- 
mittee of the highest authority in Germany to decide 
on its merits. The verdict was, that, for various 
reasons stated in the report, it had no claim to be 
I cited 
too the opinion of a distinguished Italian contra- 
puntist and admirer of Mozart, to the effect that there 
the 
Mozart stamp, and that it was “ wholly unworthy of 
his pen.” 

In your answer you say: “ Your case of Mozart’s 
‘Twelfth Mass’ proves nothing —only another 
bit of special pleading. Admitting (what we never 
knew before) that some ‘Committee’ (our friend is 
great on ‘ Committees’) has pronounced it not au- 
thentic, that does not prove the fact; nor does the 
fact, if proved, amount to more than this; that it is 
quite possible for non-expert lovers of the great 
masters to be deceived sometimes, and take a Mass 
ora Madonna by a third-rate hand to be a genuine 
Mozart or Raphael.” 

Now I wish to say that all I ever knew of this 
German “ committee ”’ was derived from the Journal 
of Music. It was contained in a letter from your 
very exact and trustworthy correspondent A. W. T., 
then in Germany, and so many years ago that it is 
not remarkable it escaped your memory. There is 
a particular reason why it did not mine, for I hap- 
pened to have purchased the Mass but a short time 
previous, and had expressed my wonder at its repu- 
tation. When I found sucha backer, was it in 
human vanity to forget it ? 

I have waited with tolerable patience for some of 
your many readers to find out this fact. A.W. T. 
at least, I thought, will stand by his own letter. Or 
perhaps, out of the many admirers of what is, 
throughout all Anglo-Saxondom, held to be the 
erowning work of one of the high priests of Art, one 
will be found ready to break a lance in its behalf. If 
it is fair to consider this silence as an exponent of 
the interest taken in classical music in our communi- 
ty, it would be most eloquent. 

But at last, I thought, the spell was to be broken, 
when I saw in some late numbers of the Journal 
extracts from the catalogue of Mozart’s complete 
works published at Leipzig, consisting of criticisms 
on the twelve Masses acknowledged to be his, ac- 
companied by a leading editorial article, headed 
“The Mozart Catalogue.’ But I am disappoint- 
ed. Itis true the proof of what I claimed lies in 
these extracts, but no reader not actually searching 
for it, would be aware of it. He might, by a com- 
parison of the first few bars given of the only Masses 
admitted to be genuine with those of the Mass in 
question, get at the fact by the process of exclusion. 


considered one of Mozart’s compositions.” 


was nothing at all in this work that showed 








But there is also positive evidence. In No. 551 of 
the Journal, there is an abstract of the contents of the 
Catalogue from the London Musical World, and 
here in a little corner of fine print he would find that 
among the “ supposititious works’’ is the ‘“ Mass in 
G, published by Novello as No. 12.” 

Will you, Mr, Editor, oblige a constant reader by 
publishing this fact so that it will be known and ac- 
knowledged, and that there shall be no excuse here- 
after for ignorance. Let this be the last we hear of 
“Mozart’s Twelfth Mass.” Let not the soul of the 
gifted composer be disturbed by sach Masses as this. 
Nail the counterfeit to the counter, and let us hear on 
this side the Atlantic, too, the blows of the hammer, 
whieh none can wield better than yourself. F. B. 


F.Lorence, Dec. 15, 1862. 

Mr. Epitor :—The Academy of Fine Arts gave 
its first public concert of classic music yesterday. I 
am not aware that such opportunities are vouchsafed 
to their citizens even by German Governments. I 
will send you a programme of the concert, as I con- 
clude from the letters of your correspondents that 
your readers are partial to these Barmecide feasts. 


1 Berrsoven.—Sinfonia Eroica. 

2. Mozart.— Coro: Ave Verwmn. 

8. HanpeL.—-Coro: Alleluja. 

4. Meverseer.—Gran Sinfonia * in forma di Marcia, &c. 

5. Menpetssoun.—Coro finale della prima parte nell’ Ora- 
torio Paolo. 


Meyerbeer’s Symphony written for the London 
Exhibition, was heard for the first time here and at- 
tracted great attention from its novelty. The treat- 
ment of Rule Brittania fugally is ingenious and 
effective. It has been published here in full orches- 
tra score, asa study in instrumentation ; it being 
in pocket-form, I will endeavor to send it to you, as 
I have seen no notice of its having been performed 
in the United States. I think it will please in Boston. 
Rule Brittannia is a disagreeable theme at present, it 
it is true—but we can agree to parse her as an ac- 
cusative. 

During the past few years the same publisher has 
brought out eighteen overtures by Beethoven, Mo- 


zart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Rossini, &c. Also 
pocket editions in score of six of Beethoven’s quar- 
tets, and his septuor — besides several entire 


operas, such as Tell, Robert, Huguenots, with full 
orchestra. The moderate prices show the great de- 
mand for such publications, the purchasers being of 
course mostly students. It is much the ‘habit. with 
us to sneer at the Italians as superficial in music, 
and they are charged with a mere “ conventional 
respect for the names of Handel, Beethoven and 
Mozart.” It is true their means do not allow them 
to indulge in that luxurious and easy form of study, 
that “royal road to learning,” the attendance at 
fashionable concerts. But that money is spent, and 
that largely, in procuring the means of studying the 
classics in the closet, Sig. Guidi’s advertising sheet 
gives good proof. 

When will our publishers have the enterprise to 
follow suit? Or rather, for they have no lack of en- 
terprise, when will musfcal knowledge in the public 
make it worth their while? When shall we begin 
to approach the Italians in such wide and thorough 
musical education that there may be a large class of 
music students and experts? When shall we learn 
to begin at the right end, and fortify the stomach be- 
fore crowding it with Mr. Ryan’s “heavy ” food 1— 
When will a portion of the money that is spent in 
forcing the classics into uneducated ears be devoted to 
thorough, radical education in musical science ?— 
When will our leaders in musical taste give such en- 
couragement to students and to the first flights of 
native composers, that their bounties may be in- 
creased, and (if not, in time, themselves) at least their 
successors in another generation may learn to rise 
on a stronger wing ? 

* The Italians use the term Sinfonia alike for Symphony 
and Overture.—Ep. 
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You will see in the Academy programme our old 
friend, Ave verum. Wehad it with orchestra accom- 
paniment. I never hear it but with renewed de- 
light. It seems to me a perfect model of devotional 
music—melodious, rich in harmony, free from the 
shackles of past periwigs, just enough in the fugue 
styleftoward the close to keep it sound and enhance its 
beauty, and erring only in its shortness and thesense 
of regret it leaves when ended... How fortunate that 
Mozart wrote it! A// can enjoy'it without a twinge 
of conscience. With an inferior name, a thing so 
beautiful, so modern (excuse the heresy) might never 


be heard. To me it seems in music what Gray’s 
Elegy is in poetry—enough, alone, to make a repu- 
tation. F. B. 


Blind Tom. 
Cumperiann, Mp. Dec. 18. 
Mr. Dwight: 

No doubt you are quite sated with the flood of cor- 
respondence which has poured in upon you, all about 
“Blind Tom.” We believe we have reason to be 
better acquainted with the peculiar powers of this 
ebon-hued “ prodigy” than any of those, who have 
thus far so liberally laid their offerings of praise or 
dispraise on the altar of history. 

We were surprised that the versatile genius which 
invented the exquisite story of “Margret Howth,” 
should have so utterly failed in giving a resumé of 
the powers and performances of that strange anomaly, 
Blind Tom. She could not have distorted a truth 
more than she has done in the present instance, and 
the consequent mischief is incalculable.. Issued, as 
her sketch is, in a stereotyped magazine, it will be 
handed down to coming generations as a truthful ac- 
count of a most wonderful human phenomenon. Her 
Blind Tom is as mucha myth as are the dramatis 
persone in Margret Howth. It is a piece of pretty 
romance, but very unreliable history, the truth of 
which we feel it our duty, in the present instance, to 
vindicate. 

In the fall of 1859, while we were ‘Spending our 
vacations at home, ft was announced that Blind Tom 
was to come. Immense show-bills, a wood-cut done 
in black ink representing a huge black boy seated at 
a huge piano and above and below it these words: 
“ Blind Tom is coming,” were pasted about. Suc- 
cinet but unintelligible accounts of this wonderful 
boy had reached us when his talents were first dis- 
covered, long before. We were on the qui vive to 
see this new candidate for fame. At 
As we passed the hotel wherein he was lodged, we 
saw Tom looking out of a window, while below a 
crowd had gathered looking at him. His general 
appearance is pretty much as Miss H., has described 
it; he possesses all the peculiarly African character- 
istics, prominently developed : protruding chin, blub- 
ber lips, bright teeth, flat nose, eyes of a blurred ap- 
pearance, such as may be observed in very aged 
negroes, and partially closed, retreating forehead, 
head very full in the occipital but deficient in the 
frontal region, wool on his head, of course, and feet 
like cradle-rockers, that is as much foot behind the 
His face is always upturned 


last he came. 


ankle as in front of it. 
tothe sky. Is the poor fellow striving to eatch 
glimpses of light, or is the sensuous portion of his 
head (which, we have already remarked, is very full) 
so heavy as to make this position the more 
comfortable one? In face he is hideously ugly, but 
his form is good, especially his lower limbs, which are 
well rounded and straight ; and his hands above all 
are of a beauty, which in in point of shape—not 
color—any lady might envy; they are small with 
slender, tapering fingers. 

There he stood in the window, going through the 
most ludicrous contortions of -the face and attitudes 
of the body; atonetime he would jump up and 


down as if on a springboard ; then he wonld seize 
hold of the window sill and hang his head out and 








down as far as he could get it; then throw out his 
hands and feel for the brick wall, then place his ear 
to the wall as if listening—to what ?—there was no 
music afloat—nothing but the ndise incident to large 
towns. : 

That evening he gave his concert. The hall was 
crowded to excess, On the stage was a large, fine, 
square piano, presented to Tor, by the celebrated 
makers, Wm. Knabe and Ca, of» Baltimore. 
Presently Mr. Oliver appeared with Tom and went 
through his quite agreeable ‘after dinner speech.” 
Every few moments ‘Tom would tarn round and softly 
toueh the piano, his master would correct him, 
then he would keep his fingers off again, but only 
for a little while. Whenever Mr. Oliver said any- 
thing that flattered Tom, he would burst out into a 
wild “ yaw, yaw.”’ Then Tom began to play, we 
do not remember what it was, we know it was not 
over.well done, but we did not expect to be astonished 
by musical perfection ; the wonder was that one 
idiotie, blind, untanght and so young should be able 
to play at all. Then follewed other pieces, all of an 
extremely commonplace character; no Weber, no 
Beethoven, ‘‘ no no fugues, 
nothing of all that of which Miss IT., with so much 
pedantry, speaks ; nothing but simple polkas, marches, 
Schottisches, &c., pieces in which he tenaciously clung 
to the tonic and its related harmonies. The “ Anvil 


, 


augmented chords,’ 


chorus’ was played really well, the accentuation 
was good and the time (as in all other cases) was 
How in passages like this : 


correct. 





a blind boy could accurately hit the high chord and 
then fall back into the melodic current, (only here 
and there could a few false notes be detected) we can- 
not comprehend, unless he could see a little out of 
It certainly evinced that he 
had practised it considerably. All these pieces were 
interspersed by the exhibitor’s speech. After this 
This was quite ex- 


the corners of his eyes. 


came the ‘ Monastery Bells.” 
cruciating ; here was agony piled 
Half the time it was an unintelligible jumble of 
sounds. That part in which the bell-note is struck 
on the second quaver, while at first the right hand 
and then the left have scale passages, was particularly 
ear-tearing. He could not master the scale (Ab I 
believe) at all; every other note was wrong; very 
many were left out altogether. Even the rather un- 
musical audience did not accept this for “ reines 
Spiel ” as the German calls it, but their sympathetic 
natures found a cause for the shortcomings.  ‘ He 
probably plays it,” they said, “ just as he heard it.” 
So then this gifted, inspired urchin accepts false 
chords and passages for music, reproduces them in- 
tact, and his musical nature experiences no revulsion, 
no shudder from this. Surely this is a new species 
of musical genius, of which Tom is the first represen- 
tative. After this we had the Oliver Galop—com- 
posed by Tom and dedicated to his master. This, 
we were employed, under circumstances which we 
shall hereafter relate, to copy, and it has been pub- 
lished. It has the peculiar plantation-music ring 
about it and is as good as mauy more pieces of the 
We may as well remark that its opening 


mountain-high. 


same class. 
passage : 
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was properly fingered. He was then asked to play 
something by his favorite composer. This brought 
forth a plantation dance something like this : 


ogee. Fe 
Ein, Za 


8va. 8VA. VA. 8va. 

That very vulgar piece of virtuosity, playing behind 
one’s back, was also exhibited. In this position Tom 
played Yankee Doodle—the melody only—at an in- 
terval of two octaves. Then he played Yankee 
Doodle with one hand and Fisher’s Hornpipe with 
the other. Comments upon things of this kind are 
needless, they bear their judgment along with their 
recital. It will be seen that Yankee Doodle formed a 
great portion of his programme, it seemed to be his 
favorite tune. He had a iittle box which, by turning 
a crank, made the music of this tune. 
hold to his ears (it was very feeble-voiced) and grind 
out the wishy-washy old melody. 


After this he was tried on imitations, descriptions | 


ete. Among these was the “Drum and fife;” at the 
upper (soprano) end of the piano he played some fife 
melody, while in the bass he reproduced that old 
well-worn formula illustrative of drums: 

oo. - 
sy enon 3 

ee 5 
——--4=-+ é 





— 
Then he imitated a locomotive about to start. 
Taking the common chord of C, he commenced strik- 
ing this ppp and slow, gradually accellerating the 
tempo and playing louder, while from his chest he 
puffed forth the steam (O horrors!) thus: tschoo, 
tschoo! ‘Tom also sang; his voice is very strong, 
but rather screechy, and at times he gets terribly flat. 
He sang ‘“‘ When the swallows ” in German. As we 
are a German, we profess to know something about 
our vernacular. We could detect what the first few 
words were intended for, they were somewhat thus 
“Wenn die Schwa-ben heim-wad seen ”’—farther on 
it was nothing but a jargon of unmeaning syllables ; 
hau saw, dau, ete. Then he sang ‘Hear me Norma,” 
most of which was done quite well. He always sang 
without accompaniment and facing the audience. 
Then another of the freaks of his ‘ genius” was 
exhibited in the shape of a recital of the Our Father 
in Latin. This, we distinctly remember, was his 
opening : ‘* Pater noster ques coel sanctificetur (pro- 
nounced sanctifissefer) nom tum,” ete. About one 
third was entirely omitted and the rest scarcely intel- 
ligible. 

This being concluded, Mr. Oliver told the andience 
of Tom’s wonderful powers of reproduction and 
called on some one to ascend the stage and play to 
Tom’s bass. No one else going up, we were induced 
todo so. Mr. Oliver asked: ‘‘ What is your name, 
sir.’ Having been told, he said to Tom: “Tom, 
this is Mr.——.” ‘Who is it, sir!’ he asked ; our 
name was repeated and he extended his hand whieh 
we shook. Mr, Oliver then asked us to play some- 
thing “ simple, with a distinct melody.” We sat 
down and played quite a simple original theme in 
about twenty-four measures. Tom listened to it very 
attentively and played his “ faultless aecompani- 
ment,” which consisted of the simplest chords in 
their simplest hum-drum positions, and even though 
the melody chanced to stray out of its simple rela- 
tions, Tom still vigorously hammered away at his 
tonic, dominant and subdominant, just as thousands 
of other children are apt to do long before they come 
into the hands of their music-teachers. After our 
theme was ended we changed seats and Tom played 
the treble. The melody of the first eight measures 
he got nearly right; but after that he stumbled over 
the keys in a most discordant manner. Then it was 
surprising to see the gaping audience ; it would not, 
of course, do to tell them that Tom had not played 
it correctly, they heard it, and so that was a proven 
fact. This miracle of music, this heaven-taught 


This he would . 
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negro, this brain-giant, towering far above your infant 
Mozart and the like, hears a simple theme twice dis- 
inctly played, then attempts to reproduce it and 
succecds only in one third of it and fails in the bal- 
ance,—and this is called wonderful ! ! 

During the second exhibition Mr. Oliver asserted 
that he had empleyed several eminent musicians of 
New Orleans as well as*of Baltimore to copy Tom’s 
compositions, and that, after having made the attempt, 
they acknowledged their inability to do so, pronounc- 
ing it impossible to copy his weird musie. At the 
conclusion of the concert we went to Mr. Oliver and 
told him that it could not be impossib/e to write Tom’s 
music, but that it was impossible it could not be 
written ; the art of music-writing was in snch a state 
of perfection, and had been for several centuries past, 
that no new musical forms or figures conld be inven- 
ted which defied perpetuating by writing. He said : 
“T will give you twenty dollars if you write me that 
one piece, the Oliver Galop.” Of eourse we agreed 
to it, determined to make a trial though we should 
tail, 

Next day we called on Mr. Oliver. Tom with his 
black servant was playing on the floor, kicking and 
laughing. They occupied a room adjoining their 
master’s, with folding doors between them. Tom 
was certainly very comfortably fixed and everything 
betokened the kind-heartedness of his master. From 
the hotel we went to the residence of a gentleman in 
whose parlor there was a fine Steinway. Tom did 
not want to play that morning, thatis he did not 
want to play what he was asked to play; he was 
peevish and fretful as achild. When asked to repeat 
the Oliver Galop so that we, his amanuensis, could 
write it, he said he did not want his pieces -ritten: 
“Why Tom!” said Mr. Oliver, “ you’re going to 
have your pieces published, they’ll go over all the 
world with your name on them, everybody will play 
them and you'll be a great boy.” “I don’t want my 
pieces published, and I do’nt want anybody else to 
play them,” Tom said. Finally by threats and 
offers of candy he was induced to play it as often 
and in the manner we desired it. After we had com- 
pleted our copy we sat down to play it. Tom was 
perfectly infuriated, tears coursed down his cheeks 
and he attempted to push me off the piano-stool ; 
the demon was in him then, surely. ‘I don’t want 
himto play my pieces,” he said. Threats and candy 
again appeased his anger and he became as gentle as 
alamb. Besides the Galop we copied what has 
since been called the Virgfnia polka, but which is 
more in the vein of a galop. The unity of thought 
which may be observed in the Oliver Galop cannot 
be found in this piece ; the four or five themes of 
which it is composed are each of a separate style and 
have no coherence. No one, we are sure, will deny 
that the following melody is quite pretty and good ; 
but will any one maintain that it is weird or original ; 
is it not palpably the echo of remembercd strains ? 
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The company which was present and heard us play 
these two pieces, pronounced them successful and 
accurate copies of the archetype. In the Virginia 
polka occurs the only chromatic harmony in the whole 


repertoire of Tom’s original compositions. It is 
this chord : 








While we were writing our father struck the 
strings of a violoncello standing near. by ; Tom 
jumped from his seat, clapped his hands to his ears, 
and, his: face distorted, cried: ‘"O ! please do’nt !”— 
Flowers were handed him of various hues, of which 
he named the color after smelling. But that a blind 
idiot should have an idea of color is a thiag ludi- 
crously impossible. 

Phat evening, after having plainly copied the rude 
sketch, we presented it to Mr. Oliver and played it 
for him. Tom again was very indignant, said he 
did’nt like me at all and wanted to go away out of 
this “ole town.” He cried to go, and even candy and 
his musical box, with the everlasting Yankee Doodle 
in it, would not quiet him. 

As to Tom’s improvisations, we can accord to 
to them no musical merit whatever ; they were gen- 
erally mere echoes of remembered polkas, plantation 
sotigs, etc. We failed to observe in them “ tender 
or wild, a defiant outery, a tired sigh breaking down 
into silence. Whatever wearied voice it took, the 
same bitter, hopeless soul broke through all; Bless 
me, even me, also, O my Father! <A something 
that took all the pain and pathos of the world into 
its weak, pitiful cry.” This is beautiful word music, 
but “as false as fair.” 

The article in the Atlantic is not worth controvert- 
ing; in fact no one would attempt it, were it not for 
the amount of mischief that is likely to ensue from its 
extravagant hyperbole. Tom’s touch is not “ singu- 
larly true and delicate’ always ; he indulges in dis- 
cordant harmonies to an abundant degree. He does 
not play “sad minor always,” we do not remember 
a single instance of prolonged minor harmony ; on 
the contrary he nearly always played in the major 
key, and the merrier his piece the more he seemed 
to relish it,—no shadow, no cloud on his soul then. 
The pretensions put forward by the handbills were 
not “commanded by a scrutiny of scientific and mu- 
sical sceptics,” for we could not persuade Mr. Oliver 
to allow Tom to reproduce a given piece, because 
of alleged illness. He can not repeat long songs and 
discourses without the loss of many syllables and 
even entire sentences. He does not interpret severe- 
ly classic composers, and we doubt if ever he heard 
a piece of even ever so small a classic calibre. His 
themes from operas are the Verdi airs so much in 
vogue. Of “ augmented chords” he is perfectly inno- 
cent. His fingering is not “ that of the schools ;” 
chords he fingers as he best can, diatonic scales 
with three or four fingers and thumb, the chro- 
matic scale with first finger and thamb ; and when 
he plays with his back to the piano he never plays 
but the one tune: Yankee doodle. As to fugues 
Tom knows much about them as his biographer.— 
The statement that there are “no false accords as 
with the infant Mozart” in his secondos except, when 
the music is strictly classical (!), is a contemptible 
absurdity. This is the whole stock in trade of 
Tom’s accompaniments : 


Those variations on that “inanimate theme’’ should 
not be hid under a bushel, the world would perhaps 
find itself enriched by a new Beethoven. 

We are not willing to injure Tom’s urbane and 
gentlemanly master, neither are we willing to dis- 
parage Tom’s wonderful powers as a memorist, but 
we utterly deny that he is endowed with the qualities 
which “go to"%mak® up the sum total of a musical 
genius. Extraordinary memory is not needed for 
this, but a faultless ear and a poetic temperament.— 
That Tom has not a very correct earis a fact estab- 
lished by his handbills, which proclaim that he 
reproduces wonce-heard piece “ intact, with all the 
FAULTS (!) and peculiarities of the performer ”!! In 
all of Tom’s performances, and we heard him at 
four, his fantasy did not take him beyond the bounds 
of relationship of his tonic; to this he clung like a 
ship-wrecked mariner to { spar,—it was his tower of 
strength. The people,—that is the musical and even 
the half musical,—have nevet been deceived, only 
those who believe inthe infallible evangel of the 
Press and of every intinerant humbug-preacher have 
been. The judgment of many a community 
(“semi-barbarous” however) has been passed on him ; 
but those unartistic Southerners are as loath to ex- 
pose a fraud as they are to laud an imposture to the 
skies ; they have this yet to lesrn from their Northern 
neighhors. We have accepted Tom as a human 
phenomenon possessing the power of memorizing to 
an unusual degree, possessing at the same timea 
sensuous appreciation and fondness for music of a 
distinctly-marked rhythmic type, for all his pieces 
are of the class which haye a strongly marked rhythm, 
as marches, polkas, gallops, &c. We are confident 
that he neither appreciates nor plays pieces contain- 
ing intricate, involved, chromatic or contrapuntal 
harmonies. 

What proof have we that Tom is totally blind, 
that he is an idiot, that he has never received a mu- 
sical education, except the assertion of his master? 
If he is not totally blind, is it wondrous that he 
should strike chords and melodic passages, even at 
great intervals, correctly ? If he is not idiotic, can we 
wonder at his not extraordinary musical talents, with 
which his race is so peculiarly gifted? Then if we 
assume these combined circumstances, added to 
his undenied faculty of memory and tolerable ear, 
what bar was there to his being musically educated, 
that is, to a repertory of pieces being mechanically 
drummed into him? And it is an undeniable fuct that 
a pianist accompanied Tom in his concert tour. And 
then he cannot lay claim to precocity, for when he 
gave concerts in 1859 he must have been at least 
thirteen years of age. 

We have dealt with Tom fairly ; if we have any 
bias it isin his favor. We will leave him to his fate, 
and should ever genuine creative talent illuminate 
the poor, blind idiot’s brain, should ever time prove 
him to possess the attributes of a musical genius, 
none will be more eager and ready to place him 
alongside the master-minds of music in the Walhalla 
of fame, than 


Very respectfully, Yours, &c. H. J. Wiese. 








etc, 
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All the wasted words about “ secondo” playing 
are worse than foolish ; every intelligent musician 
will comprehend that it is a meagre piece indeed 
which will admit of an improvised secondo after the 
hum-drum pattern; and when we are told of a cob- 


bler musician who plays an original fantasia of 14 
pages, to all which Tom creates a secondo, and then 
reproduces “intact” the thematic portion performed 
by the cobbler, we are, to say the least, disgusted.— 








Musical Correspondence, 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 17, 1863.— The first week 
of German Opera ended with this evening’s perform- 
ance of the “Nachtlayer in Granada.” Thus far, the 
success of the enterprise has exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine friends. Martha was play- 
ed toa full house on Tuesday evening ; on Wednes- 
day, we had “Der Freischiitz,” on which occasion the 
audienze was rather too large for the house. 

Der Freischiitz is, decidedly, the German’s Opera. 
Others may enjoy its flowing melodies, acknowledge 
the effects of its beautiful harmonies, and even yield 
themselves to the action of its plot—that curious 
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mingling of the supernatural and the commonplace 
—butit is the German alone who can take in the 
whole—music, plot and associations. There is some- 
thing remarkable in the popular love for this work. 
For forty years have the Hunter’s Chorus, the 
Prayer and the duet between Agatha and Aennchen 
been sung and fiddled and ground and pounded in so 
many different ways and to so many different listen- 
ers, that one is amazed at the pleasure with which 
they are received whenever the opera is performed. 
Is not its association with the German’s recollections 
of home and childhood, perhaps, the secret of its 
perennial acceptability ? Certainly no master ever 
had a shrine like that of Weber ; for in every breast 
that claims his fatherland for its own, is his memory 
ever green 

Now as the best part of the sybscriber is Teutonic, 
you may well believe that I was more disposed to 
admire than to criticize Wednesday’s opera. 

Nothing was faulty; some parts were fine and 
a few were grand. Especially pleasing was Madame 
Rorrer, and, asa dramatic effort, great was the 
Agatha of Madame Jouannsen. The orchestra 
played admirably, giving all the accompaniments 
with care, and the piano passages with delicacy.— 
The overture would have been perfection itself, had 
not one of the horn players played as though he 
were frightened. 

Friday’s opera was Aabher’s “ Mason and Lock- 
smith.” Tt was given toa good house. The role 
of Irna was badly damaged by a Mile. Rotter. 

Kreutzer’s Nachtlager in Granada is the only nov- 
elty we have thus far had. It is a charming opera, 
containing several beautiful choruses and solos. It 
was favorably received. A violin passage: introduc- 
ing a baritone air was played solo by Mr. Noll and 
drew great applanse. A viola solo in Der Freischiitz 
was also beantifully given by the same gentleman 
on Wednesday evening. 

Mr. Anscnurz is evidently addressing our love 
for high art, and performs his task in such a way 
that all may know the labor is one of love. The 
response he recieves is as creditable to his andience 
as it is remunerative to him. On Monday we 
are to have Fidelio and. on Tuesday the “ Magic 
Flute.” 

Mr. HartMann’s matinée of the morning was 
well attended. The programme was very attractive, 
and Mr, H.’s playing even better than when we last 
heard him. CHANTERELLE. 


PHILADELPRIA, JAN. 19.—Your correspondent 
writing under date of December 23, was in error re- 
garding the production of Sterndale Bennett’s Can- 
tata of “The May Queen.”” The Handel and 
Naydn Society has done nothing for a long time in 
a musical way, publicly. It has not been heard 
from this winter, and for aught that the admirers of 
good music, faithfully rendered, need care, it may re- 
main in its present state of retirement for a much 
longer period of time. It is to be hoped that their 
modesty is the explanation of this retirement ; if so, 
it is not ill placed. We are indebted to the Harmo- 
nia Society, no longer “ Sacred,” in the eyes of the 
law, at least—for an introduction to the beauties of 
“The May Queen.” It affords me great pleasure to 
chronicle the entire success of the performance. 

The Germania has been lamentably feeble, of late. 
The materiel of the orchestra is competent enough ; 
but the disatisfaction of those who can appreciate 
something better, is occasioned, chiefly, by a con- 
viction that there is not enough ability displayed in 
the direction. 

Mr. HARTMANN, & recent importation in the piano- 
playing line, is giving semi-monthly matinées at 
Blasius’s Rooms. He is young and has talent. I 
hope that my mundane musical experiences may be 
sufficiently extended to enable me to speak of him, 
at some future day, as one of the best of resident 











artists. The second Soirée of the Worrsoun 
series was given on the evening of January 10th. I 
cannot express, as fully as I would wish, how com- 
pletely I enjoyed both programme and performance. 
Certainly, my delight has rarely, if ever, been greater 
at any similar entertainment. Mr. Wolfsohn’s play- 
ing was perfection itself, and the most captious of 
critics could not, with sincerity, express another 
opinion. Worthy of especial commendation was his 
performance of the C sharp minor Polonaise of 
Chopin ; it was characterized by a rare attention to 
the details of expression, and evidenced an intelligent 
appreciation of the thick-crowding beauties of the 
composition, that makes Mr. W. as an artist, second 
to none among us. 

Nor must Mr. Stoll, whose clarinet plaving was a 
prominent attraction, be overlooked in this cursory 
reference to this unusually suecessfal soirée. With 
the exception of yonr Mr. Ryan, with whose name 
happy memories are forever associated in the minds 
of those of our people who were fortunate enough to 
hear the Mendelssohn Club while in our city, we 
have had no performer, in your correspondent’s 
recollection, who could claim any merit over Mr. 
Stoll. 

The rare sight of a crowded opera house has been 
vouchsafed to the patrons of the musical drama, 
during the sojourn of the New York German Opera 
Troupe in this city. To-night, Fidelio—greatest of 
operas—is to be produced. To-morrow the ‘‘ season” 
closes with the “ Magic Flute.” It is a matter of 
regret that Formes and Stigelli are in Europe, and 
that Johannsen cannot remain forever young. Were 
it not for this, Der Freyschiitz, last Wednesday even- 

As it was— 
MERCUTIO. 


ing, would bave been a great success. 
but I will in charity forbear. 


Music. 
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“De Gustibus,” ete. 


We print to-day the first two of a series of 
letters from an American friend, who has lived 
for many years in Florence, devoting himself 
there to music, and who takes his own independ- 
ent views of things, differing in many respects so 
widely from our own, that we hardly know how 
to enter into discussion with him; and should 
we once get in, we fear we never should get out, 
for in certain mooted questions there is no end of 
argument. 

Our friend, as we said a year ago, is sceptical. 
He will not believe that people, (that is to say 
audiences, such as listen to Symphonies in 
Boston, or even in Dresden), really enjoy classi- 
cal music as much as they think they do; _ thinks 
it all mere deference to great names, a _ thing of 
fashion, &e. Now it seems to us we find the 
secret of his unbelief in the fact that he himself 
looks upon classical music too much as a mere 
affair of learning, science, study,—a mere thing 
of the schools—and not as a matter of poetry, of 
life, of beauty, which may appeal to many souls 
besides those of students. The proof of this ap- 
pears in what he says of the publishing of scores 
in Florence, and of the number of musical s/u- 
dents there, who make such publication a safe 
enterprise, as if this were a far better thing than 
listening to Symphony concerts. We wish we 
had abundance of such students; but we still 
hold to the opinion, childish though it may be, 
that one may enjoy and feel and profit by a 
poem ora work of music, art, or architecture, 
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without knowing how it is produced. Do you 
tell us, we deceive ourselves in fancying we enjoy 
a Beethoven Symphony, because we eannot read 
a score, and get at the music through our eyes, 
without the aid of hearing? We commend to 
you the maxim of a very learned musician, the 
Leipsic Cantor, Hauptmann: “ The highest tri- 
umphs of Art do not exist exclusively for the 
artist, and the judge of Art, but for mankind.” 

“ F, B.” attaches a singular degree of conse- 
quence to the fact that the “ Twelfth Mass” (in 
G), hitherto commonly ascribed to Mozart, has 
been much admired in this country and in Eng- 
land, whereas the weight of critical opinion in 
Germany is against its recognition as a work of 
Mozart’s. He wishes “ the counterfeit nailed to 
the counter,” in this Journal, and with such 
“ blows of the hammer” as shall be audible on 
his side of the Atlantic. We should be happy to 
accommodate him, if we supposed we wielded 
such a potenthammer. But perhaps it will suf- 
fice that we remind him, in spite of what he says 
of the ‘ little corner of fine print,” that we had 
already, before that, in open editorial type, and 
in a leading article, alluding toa critical review 
of twelve Masses by Mozart, translated by us 
from the Vienna Musik-Zeitung, (nothing to do 
with the “Mozart Catalogue” which he confounds 
therewith), distinctly recognized the omission 
which he makes such vast account of. Let him 
turn to No. 548 of this Journal of Music, page 
214, and there he will read : 

“ Many lovers of Mozart’s Mass music will he 
surprised not to find their favorite “ Twelfth 
Mass” (in G) even alluded to in this review ; in 
spite of its beauties and strong Mozartean fea- 
tures, we believe it is now generally conceded 
among the learned ones in Germany, that Mo- 
zart never wrote it; Jahn, the very thorough 
critical biographer, is said to be of this opinion.” 

In spite of all its beauties and strong Mozartean 
features, we still say. No one denies that it has 
beauties, or very much that is suggestive of Mo- 
zart. Few will doubt that the Gloria, the fugue: 
Cum Sancto Spiritu, &e., are fine, and in point 
of essential inspiration, if not in all technical re- 
spects, not unworthy of Mozart—at least of his 
other masses, mostly written in his youth. Dr. 
Kochel’s superb “ Thematic Catalogue,” alluded 
to above, classes it among the ‘“ Unterschobene 
Compositionen” (supposititious compositions), and 
these are his remarks upon it : 

“ Editions : Fudl score: Bonn, N. Simrock. Mass 
No. VII.—Votce parts and Organ: London, J. A. 
Novello. Mozart’s Masses, No. 12. 

“ Ritter von Seyfried, in the Cecilia, 1826, vol. 
17, p. 77 and following, adduces the strongest inter- 
nal evidences against the genuineness of this Mass. 
N. Simrock ( Cecilia, 1827, vol. 21, p. 129) appeals to 
Carl Zulehner (who arranged it), from whom he re- 
ceived the manuscript, and says: “ but this is hard- 
ly Mozart’s handwriting.” Zulchner, challenged by 
the editors of the Cecilia, made no answer. O. Jahn, 
I. 672, adopts Seyfried’s view, and finds the treat- 
ment of the instruments, especially of the bassoons, 
wholly different from Mozart’s manner in the Salz- 
burg Masses.—By all knowers (Kennern) this Mass 
is decidedly declared to be unterschoben.” 

Fow, for our own part, undoubtedly we have 
lost much of the enthusiasm with which we could 
speak about this Mass, at a time when it was one 
of the very few Masses which we knew at all.— 
But we are far from discarding it as worthless, 
or as so much inferior to some of the others by 
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Mozart. Seyfried’s internal objections, as sum- 
med up by “ A. W. T.” in the article referred to 
(No. 244 of this Journal, Dec. 6, 1856), are 
mostly technieal and special, while to the general 
character of the work he only objects that it is 
not sufficiently chnrch-like. 

But we feel no call nor inclination to go into 
more discussion of it. We trust that “ T. B.” 
is now satisfied, and that he too will “let this be 
the last we hear of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass.” 

We thank “ T. B.,” however, for his frank 
communications, and are glad to let our readers 
hear both sides; although we cannot consent to 
be drawn into endless argument on every ques- 
tion. A child may ask more questions in three 
minutes, than a man’s whole life may answer.— 
We thank him also for the beautiful score of Mey- 
erbeer’s Great Exhibition Overture and March; 
it does great credit to the Florentine publisher: 
and we would that we had such cheap, clear, 
elegant scores here, in pocket size, by which to 
listen to the fine symphonies and overtures. 





Harvard Musical Association. 


The Annual Meeting of this society, mainly com- 
posed of musical Alumni of the University at Cam- 
bridge, was held at the Revere House last Monday 
Business was first in order, on the princi- 
Flattering reports were 
read by the treasurer, by the librarian (announcing 
many valuable additions to the library, of which we 
shall copy the list hereafter) ; new members were 
welcomed, and others chosen ; the old board of offi- 
cers were re-elected, viz : 


evening. 
ple of work before play. 


H. W. Picxerine, President. 
J. S. Dwieut, Vice President, 
Dr. J. B. Urnam, Corr. Sec., 
Henry Ware, Ree. Sec. and Librarian. 
S. L. Tuornpike, Treasurer, 


. F. E. Orv 7 
c re s ; IM a 4 - Directors. 

New appropriations were made for the increase of 
the library, and some time was spent inthe discus- 
sion of plans for strengthening the tie between the 
Association and the College, out of which it sprang 
—suggested in the report of a Committee, read by 
Prof. B. A. Gould. 


Then the folding doors were thrown open and dis- 
closed the tables, sociably arranged, adorned with 
fruits and flowers and fantastical airy fabrics full of 
musical allusions, in that happy style of which mine 
host of the Revere has for years past established the 
tradition, which the society would be quite loath to 
depart from. Over forty members sat down, with the 
Rev. Dr. Hrxt, the new President of Harvard, and 
Professor LovERING, as guests. Mr. PICKERING 
presided, evoking music, speeches, sentiments from 
almost everybody, in his irresistible and witty man- 
ner. President Hitt made some admirable remarks, 
expressing his own cordial approval of the plans for 
placing the Harvard Musical Association in a posi- 
tion to influence and extend musical culture in the 
University ; he wished to have not only better per- 
formance, but better, more classical selections for the 
music of the public days at Cambridge; to him the 
artist, the mere performer, mere expression was noth 
ing; the thought, the music itself was everything. 
Whereupon the president of the evening appealed to 
Mr. Orro Dreset, with us for the first time as a 
member, to give us, in that inimitable way of his, 
the union of the thought and the expression ;_ which 
he did by stepping to the fine Chickering Grand and 
holding the assembly spell-bound by three pieces of 
Chopin exquisitely rendered. + The punning presi- 
dent then flew from ili to dale, and called on one of 
the Directors of the Boston Music Hall, who made 





the cheering announcement that the Great Organ, so 
long expected, is now actually upon the ocean, on its 
way here, slow and sure, ina Dutch bottom, named 
the Presto! It will at once be put up in its place, 
and the dingy walls of the Music Hall be cleansed 
and renovated with cathedral splendor, &e., &e. 

Following his wayward rambles over hill and dale 
and fields, it was no wonder that the president 
brought back a fresh flower of poesy,—this little im- 
promptu, which came in so apropos after the piano 
pieces, that there is no need to name “ the artist,” to 
whom the stanzas are a tribute : 


When the frost is on the pane, 
And the North wind roars again, 
Piling up the crackling snow 
On the freezing world below— 
There’s a lad in our town 
Who can banish winter’s frown ! 


When the sheriff’s at the door, 
Frowning black because we’re poor, 
Looking sharp and talking sour, 
In the chilly, nipping hour— 

There’s a lad in our town 

Who can banish penury’s frown ! 


When our heads are aching hard, 
And our eyes wont see a yard,— 
When our nerves with care are stung, 
And we wish that we were hung,— 
There’s a lad in our town 
Who ean banish sorrow’s frown ! 


When the Davis stock is up, 
And we smell the poisoned cup 
At a friend’s unfriendly board— 
While even there we’re moored, 
There’s a lad in our town 
Who can banish treachery’s frown 


Do you ask me what’s his name, 
And whence the creature came, 
With his flying fingers rare 
Bringing all things sweet and fair,— 
This lad in our town 
Who can banish any frown ? 


Ah! I want the fitting words 

To follow, follow chords 

That leap without restrain 

From the artist’s haunted brain,— 
But he’ll banish every frown 
That may rise to scare the town! 


Prof. Loverine, being toasted, described some 
interesting experiments in Acoustics, theory of vibra- 
tions, &c., to which branches of science he has given 
so much attention, and closed with warmly claim- 


ing more respect for Art, and for music as the Art of 


Arts, among the liberal branches of a college educa- 
tion. He thought it was time that we should havea 
University of the Senses. 
little speeches were made ; and from time to time the 
Glee Club of the Association, greatly superior to 
what it was in numbers and efficiency, refreshed our 
ears with part-songs by Mendelssohn and others, 
English Glees, &c., 
songs by sweet-voiced individuals. Mr. J. K. Paine, 
musical instructor at Harvard, the 
compliment to him as a new member, invited the 
singing members to form the nucleus of a choir to 


Many more apt and witty 


capitally sung; and so were 


in answering 


sing some classical choruses by Mendelssohn, &c., at 
the approaching inauguration of Pres. Hill. And 
so a long evening passed swiftly off with that unal- 
loyed hilarity and harmony which always mark this 
pleasant anniversary. The only regret was the ab- 
sence of some of our most valued 
some, like Dr. Upham and Dr. Derby, being on duty 


associates, — 


at the seat of war. 


oe 


The Hanpevt axp Haypn Sociery, we are glad 
to learn, are rehearsing “Elijah.” 
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Cart Zerraun offers a peculiar attraction for 
his second Philharmonic to-night, which will be 
“sure to draw,” It is the little Teresa CaRRENO, 
who will play for the first time with orchestra, and 
so difficult a ;iece as Mendelssohn’s Cgpriccio ; also 
two operatic fantasias for piano alone. Another 
novelty will be the singing of Mrs. Cetra Houston 
Forp, a pupil of Sig. Bendelari, of which we hear 
good report. The orchestral pieces will be Liszt’s 
“Preludes,” the great “ Leonora” overture (No. 3), 
a transcription of Schubert’s ‘‘Erl King,” and 
Lindpaintner’s Battle Overture. 





We understand that the net result of the “ Jubilee 
Concert ”’ on New Year’s day amounts to about $550, 
which sum will be handed over to the treasurer of 
the Educational Commission for the-benefit of freed 
slaves, 





We have already given too much space to the dis- 
cussion of “ Blind Tom ”; but the article which we 
print to-day presents just that right kind of evidence, 
which it is so extremely difficult to obtain in such 
cases ; and settles the question so conclusively, that 
we cannot withhold it. 





Our weekly “ Concert Review” will have to lie 
over till next week. There have been good concerts 
hy the Mendelssohn Quintette Club and the Orches- 
tral Union ; but “ wonder children” just now carry 
the day; and it is only those concerts in which little 
Miss Carreno plays, which seem to pay; and for 
those there is a new name, to-wit: “ Musical Enter- 
prises,” of which the shining example was set by 
Gilmore, with crowded Music Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon and evening and Sunday evening. Even 
our “ Philharmonie ” is assuming the character of a 
musical “enterprise.” Of the little magician, whose 
fingers coin so many notes and dollars, we find the fol- 
lowing account in the Transcript. (By the way, 
another “ prodigy,” Master Wittiz BARNESMORE 
Pape, is coming). 

Tue WonDERFUL LITTLE PIanist, who is just 
now creating such a sensation in Boston, was born in 
Caraceas, Venezuela, on the 22d of December, 1853, 
and is consequently only nine years old. Her family 
is one of the most distinguished Spanish families in 
that country. Her mnsical talent first manifested it- 
self when she was about fivo years old, but previous to 
that time, even while she was a mere infant, it was 
observed that she took great pleasure in listening to 
music. At the early age of fwo vears she sang with 
singular correctness various operatic airs, and when 
five years commenced playing upon the piano forte. 
Although entirely untanght, she rendily played sever- 
al Spanish dances, performing a plain but correct ac- 
companiment with her left hand. About a year and 
a half later, her father, Don Manuel Antonio Carreno, 
commenced giving her lessons upon the instrument, 
and the only other instructor she had in Venezuela 
was Mr. Julius Hoheni, a distingnished German Pro- 
fessor. Mr. Hoheni had her under his care only four 
months before she left her native country. 

Her progress was very rapid. She obtained a per- 
fect mastery over Thalberg’s fantasia on Norma, 
when only seven years old, and soon after learned 
many other compositions of the classic and modern 
composers, which she renders with great skill and in- 
telligence, as those who have heard her in this city 
can testify. Shortly after her arrival in New York, 
she had an interview with Gottschalk, and played a 
piece with him for four hands. In sir days she 
learned by heart his ‘‘ Jernsalem ” and the “ Bana- 
nier,” and upon Gottschalk’s return from giving 
some concerts in Boston, he gave her instructions for 
their more finished execution. She improvises with 
creat facility, and her compositions are of remarkable 
heanty. Ineverything else except music, she is per- 
fectly childlike, though modest and unassuming. 


Muste Abroad, 


Municn (Dec. 2nd, 1862).—Yesterday evening 
we were present at an admirable performance of 
Ferdinand Hiller’s oratorio Die Zerstérung von Jeru- 
salem, under the direction of Herr von Perfall.— 
Every one concerned—soloists, chorus and orchestra 
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—was full of enthusiasm for the work, which made 
a deeper impression on the public than the produc- 
tion of any other living composer has ever made.— 
Although our audiences are by no means fond of 
indulging in lond applause, but, on the contrary, are 
very reserved, the audience yesterday was prodigal 
of its approbation. Bat then the choruses went re- 
markably well, the mode in which they were taken 
up, as for instance, that beginning “ Verrather ! er 
ist ein Freund von Babylon!” being so precise and 
vigorous, that they frequently produced a startling 
effect. Generally speaking, a good star shone upon 
the entire performance, under the sure gnidance of 
Herr von Perfall. The part of Jeremiah was sung 
by Herr Harlander, an excellent barytone, who gave 
the recitative with breadth and grandeur, and the 
whole with dignified solemnity. The soprano part 
was confided to Mad. Hefner-Vogel, who sang it ad- 
mirably ; the part of Hannah to Malic. Maier, an 
excellent contralto; and the tenor part, to Herr 
Heinrich, of the Theatre Royal. It is true that 
Chameral, and the Israelitish maiden, Zedekia and 
Achikam, had to be represented by one and the same 
person; but, when the question arises which element 
must principally be considered, that of the drama or 
that of the music (supposing that fall justice cannot 
be done both), we proneunce decidedly in favor of 
the latter, since, in oratorio, the comprehension of the 
drama is merely subordinate to a perfect rendering of 
the music, which is the principal thing. If, therefore, 
the singers are able by their style of execution to 
keep properly distinct, as was here the ease, 
the double character of the parts they have un- 
dertaken, 2 character already marked by the compo- 
sition, the plot suffers nothing in intelligibility. It 
was a gratifying fact that this success achieved by 
one of Ferdinand Hiller’s more important works 
should happen to be simultanoeus with his nomination 
by our king, asa Knight of the Maximilian Order. 
The statues of the latter are. on the whole, the same 
as those of the Prussian Order of Merit for Science 
and Art. The namber of members is limited, and. 
when a vacancy occurs, the Chapter of the Order 
proposes a new member. Terr Ferdinand Hiller 
has been nominated in the place of the late Heinrich 
Marschner.—Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 





Hanover—(From a Correspondent).—The Court 
Concerts—the “ Hanover Philharmonic Concerts,” 
as many entitle them—gave their first performance 
for the season, on the 13th of last month. Your 
English friends perhaps would like to compare the 
stvle of our Philharmonic programme with their 
own. Here then is theselection :—1, Overture, Ruy 
Blas (Mendelssohn) ; 2. Air, Theodora (Handel) ; 
8. Violin Concerto (Beethoven), The orchestra 
here is almost the creation of Herr Joseph Joachim, 
under whose direction it has heen for the last ten 
years. Some of your capital bands in London 
would suffer in comparison, I may speak feelingly, 
perhaps nationally, but to say the least, I never heard 
a finer performance of the Pastoral Symphony on 
any occasion in your big city, either at our name- 
sake rooms, in our namesake square, or at St. James’s 
Hall. I need scarcely inform your readers how Jo- 
achim plays Beethoven’s Concerto. I almost incline 
to think—you will own I don’t speak nationally here 
(Joachim, though German in music, is by birth a 
Hungarian)—that he has caught a new fire and a 
new poetic sensibility from his long series of classi- 
cal performances in London, and the enthusiasm he 
met with from the British public. Most certainly his 
performance on this occasion strack me as grander 
than ever. The new Austrian singer, Fraulein 
Weiss, made a very great sensation, She has a mar- 
vellously fine voice, and sings like a true artist. You 
will be sure to hear her in London next season, so 
that I shall say no more of her just now, than that 
she sang both her airs splendidly. On the stage we 
Hungarians regard her as a sort of Titiens. There 
is a rumor afloat that Joachim has sent his resigna- 
tion to the King, but as yet has received no answer. 
I hear that he contemplates taking up his futare re- 
sidence in London, Vienna, or Berlin. I should have 
told you that a brilliant and fashionable audience at- 
tended the first Court Concert, that the King was 











| casion, 


present, and, that, as is his usual castom, he sent for | 


Joachim after the performance, te express to him his 
pleasure and gratification.—Lond. Musical World. 


— 


Berlin. 


The event at the Royal Opera-house, since I wrote 
vou last, has been the performance of Figaro’s 
Hochzeit—Le Nozze. Not being a Prussian official 
at a salary of tifty pounds a year, with the hone of 
having it raised—when Iam about fiftv mvself—to 
sixty, [am not afraid of saying what I think. Iam 
acenstomed to call a spade a spade, and bad singing, 
bad singing, neither more nor less. These observa- 


tions are not dictated by any feeling or tendency, 
but by a desire to give greater emphasis to my com- 
mendation of the manner in which this immortal 
chef-d'euvre of Mozart was—with one or two draw- 
backs, played the other evening, T have'so frequent- 
ly had occasion to dilate upon the Countess of Mme. 
Koster, and the Chernbin of Mdlle. Lucca, that, at 
present it would be superfluous for me to do more 
than mention the faet—and even the mention of that 
is, perhaps, superflaous+that_both ladies gave un- 
qualified satisfaction. But I mnst not dismiss Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern so summarily. It was the first 
time of her appearing as Susanna, and her rendering 
of that difficult part reqnires a word or two of special 
notice, if only on account of the position she holds 
among the operatic singers of Berlin, or, in other 
words, of Germany. As far as her singing went, 
she was accordingly good. She had evidently studied 
most zealously and conscientiously the music, and 
was admirable throughont, but more especially in the 
duet with Count Almaviva and her last ravishing 
air. With the dramatic portion of her performance, 
however, I was not so much pleased as with the 
vocal portion. An operatic artist, if deserving of 
the title, onght to act as well as sing, and act, more- 
over, with something like vivacity and sprightliness, 
if the part to be represented shonld happen to be 
Susanne—Susanne the évei//ée, Susanne the espiegle, 
one of the most charming creations with which 
Baumarchais’ pen enriched France and the civilized 
world. Mdme. Harriers-Wippern did not act so.— 
Her impersonation was, dramatically speaking, tame 
and uninteresting. I need scarcely add, I presume, 
that this circumstance by no means improved the gen- 
eral effect of the opera, which, otherwise, would have 
been perfect. We are told that we should not look 
a gift horse in the mouth, and I do not feel disnosed 
to quarrel with the principle laid down. Conse- 
quently, if it is true, as I have been informed, that 
Mdme. Harriers-Wippern only undertook the part 
of Susanna to render the performance of the opera 
possible, I will not subject her efforts to any further 
criticism, but at once conclude my remarks, merely 
advising her in the kindest spirit, to eschew as soon 
as she can the line of sowbrettes, for which nature 
never intended her. The orchestra, under the able 
guidance of Herr Taubert, was well up to the mark. 
The other operas for the week have been // Trovatore, 
Ta Fille du Reqiment,and Gluck’s Armida. Accord- 
ing to report, Herr Theodor Wachtel will play a 
short engagement during the course of this present 
month, and will be succeeded, in January, by Mdlle. 
Artot. 

The third Sinfonie Soirée of the Royal Chapel 
opened with the overture to the opera of Dimitri 
Donskoi, by Rubenstein. This was followed by a 
lively Allegro in G minor, which did not create a 
very deep impression. The other pieces in the pro- 
gramme were Haydn’s Symphony in B flat major, 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas, and Beethoven's 
D major Symphony. 

Stern’s Gesaneverein cclebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its establishment by a concert in the Sing- 
academie, last Saturday. Besides a number of 
choral compositions, there were solos, vocal and in- 
stramental, by Mad. Harriers-Wippern, Herren Hans 
von Biilow, Franke and Krause. 

At the second of his own soirées for pianoforte 
music, Her von Biilow favored us with a “Suite” by 
Raff; an “ Etude,” and two “ Arrangements,” by 
Liszt ; “Variations,” by Kroll ; a Prelade and Fugue, 
by Rubinstein (which were not quite equal to J. S. 
Bach’s efforts in the same line, whatever the noble 
concert-giver and the musicians of the Russian em- 
pire may think) ; and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106. 
The room was tolerably fall, and the audience mach 
more delighted with Herr von Biilow’s playing than 
I was. Bythe way, Herr von Biilow appears ex- 
tremely partial to Rubinstein’s compositions, for T 
see in the acconnt of a concert which he gave, with 
Herr and Mad. Damrosch, on the 2d inst., at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, that Rubinstein’s “ Barcarole,’’ No. 
4, was among the pieces selected by him on the oc- 
Need I say that there was, moreover, an 
“Arrangement” by Liszt ? 

Herren Zimmermann and Stralknecht have com- 
menced their series of soirées for the winter. The 
programme included a quartet in B flat major, by 
“Papa” Haydn; Op. 74, by Beethoven ; and a new 
Duet-Sonata, in G, for niano and violoncello, by W. 
Taubert. The last-named production gave general 
satisfaction, and was exceedingly well rendered by 
the composer himself and Herr Stralknecht. 

A new four-part song by Meyerbeer has just heen 


| 








published. It is entitled “Das Lied von blinden 
Hessen,”’ and is written for a tenor solo and four- | 
part chorus. Great is the commotion, no doubt, ex- 
cited among all the Gesanevereins in Fatherland.— 

Corr. London Musical World. | 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Song and Chorus. 
J. L. Gilbert. 


Sweet little cottage maid. 


A sweet, bright little song, about ‘‘ sweet Nelly ” 
and the nice little cottage she lived in. Ought to take 
its place among the most popular ballads. 

Cavatina. Langton Williams. 


A little difficult, but of good classi- 


Spirit of Light. 


For soprano, 
cal style. 


T love thee far more dearly. (L’ amo am’e piu 

cara). Romanza from Bellini’s ‘I Capuletti.” 

A fine song, familiar in its melody to many, as be- 

ing often the subject of variations. Very sweet and 
singable. 


Circled round with Jasmine spray. (Stindeheu). 
A. Fesca. 


A beautiful German song, by a fine composer, 
whose “ Wanderer” is well known. Of the style of 
& serenade. 


Instrnmental Music. 


Diamantina Polka. G. Ciaguinto. 


This sparkling ‘little diamond” polka has just 
arrived from Italy, and is destined to shine among the 
numerous tribe of po!kas, as one of the best. Not 
difficult. 


Golden Robin Polka. N. Bosquet. 30 


It is already familiar to the concert going public 
as a favorite. Contains pretty trills. running passa- 
gesin imitation of the Golden Robin’s (Oriole’s) song, 
and is not difficult. 


Charles D’ Albert. 


No composer in hisstyle of music is more popular 
than D’Albert. It is sufficient to say, that this is in 
his usual pleasing style. 


Japanese Polka. 


Feuilles D’ Album. TwolImpromptus. Mayer. 


Two pleasing pieces. As impromptus, will not per- 
haps, take as deep hold upon the feelings as some 
more elaborate compositions, but may please for the 
moment, better than they. 


Books. 


BenpDerari’s Musica ALBUM, FoR 1863.—A 
collection of ten songs, a duett, and a trio, 
with English words. Music by Auguste Bende- 


lari. $3.00 


This elegant book contains, composed in Bendelari’s 
masterly style, the following songs : 


1. List, lady, list. Serenade. 

2. Do you really think he did? Ballad. 

8. The Sea of Love. Ballad. 

4. Thine eyes are dim with weeping. Song. 
5. Hope, I know he will return. Song. 

6. Birds. birds. Song. 

7. Ilost my way. Ballad. 

8. Tarise from dreams of thee. Serenade. 
6. You've forgot the cottage door. Song. 
10 ©The angel of the storm. Song. 

ll. Meet me there. Duettino. 
12. Chorus of Angels. Trio for female voices. 


The book is good every way, but preéminently good 
as a gift book. 





Music By MatL.—Mursic is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























